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A Faculty Responsibility 


One of the symbols of stature in a University is found in the quality, the 
range, and the significance of its research programs. Boston University be- 
longs with the best educational institutions in the nation in this area of work. 


Ten-fold expansion of budget for the research projects within a decade 
is a reliable criterion of the climate the research scholar finds here. The vast 
diversification of research programs is an even more important bit of evidence 
at this point. 


The point of view of faculty members is still more significant. Through- 
out Boston University there is increasing interest in participating in the in- 
tellectual adventure through which new knowledge may be added to man’s 
accumulated wisdom. It is a responsibility of all members of this faculty to 
give serious consideration to the needs for research in the fields of their special- 
ization. The emphasis in the physical and biological sciences and the extraor- 
dinary results of the research efforts in those fields may discourage faculty 
members in the humanities. There should be an opposite effect. The social 
scientist should be strongly motivated to conceive of pressing problems need- 
ing original research in order to solve them; and because the advance in the 
use of materials requires improvement in the relations among human beings, 
he should discipline himself for a contribution he may make through re- 
search. 


The climate of public opinion is constantly changing. Research scholars 
help to create the dominant mood in any generation. The research mission 
of Boston University is a profoundly important one. 


A procedure has been worked out for encouraging all research pro- 
posals. The reputation of this University is related to the continuing growth 
of its research programs and their effective outcome. 


The teacher who pursues the quest for new knowledge while translating 
accumulated knowledge into meaningful terms for students retains zest for 
the educational task, stimulates his colleagues, inspires students, influences 
the future, and gains infinite satisfactions. 


Let us continue research as a basic part of the intellectual atmosphere in 
Boston University. 


Harotp C. Case, President 
— 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Mr. Milton Mager’s recently com- 
pleted doctoral dissertation, Zinc in 
Mammalian Blood and Tissue Cells, 
dealt with the histochemical detec- 
tion of zinc in various tissues and the 
distribution of this metal in rabbit 
blood under normal and stress con- 
ditions. This work was performed in 
the Department of Biochemistry 
under the supervision of Drs. Burn- 
ham S. Walker and Fabian J. Li- 
onetti. 

Mr. Mager first completed and ex- 
tended the development of a histo- 
chemical method specific for zinc, 
which utilized diphenylthiocarba- 
zone (dithizone) in an acetone-water 
solution. When this dye was applied 
_to tissue sections from several animal 
organs and examined microscopical- 
ly, the zinc could be located as red or 
purple granulations superimposed on 
a diffuse yellow to pink field. Mr. 
Mager was able to demonstrate, by 
this method, that zinc was present 
in the stomach, prostate, pancreas, 
and erythrocytes of dog, man, rabbit, 
and rat. Furthermore, when a zinc 
acetate solution was injected intra- 
venously, subsequent staining of the 
large and small intestines showed a 
marked concentration of zinc in the 
epithelial cells, thus suggesting that 
here is the possible route for zinc 
excretion. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems that were overcome was to ob- 
tain large numbers of white blood 
cells free from the more numerous 
red cells, and also to separate the 
two main types of white blood cells. 
The polymorphonuclear leukocytes 
were obtained by injecting salt solu- 
tions into the abdominal cavities of 
rabbits, and collecting the white 
cells which then gathered in the 
cavity. Lymphocytes were collected 
by thoracic duct cannulations, a 
very delicate operational procedure. 


Student Research 


Both types of cells were also collected 
by fibrinogen sedimentation of whole 
blood. 

When these cells were analyzed 
for zinc, Mr. Mager was able to 
demonstrate that only the mature 
lymphocytes contained any appreci- 
able amount of zinc and that this 
metal was almost exclusively in the 
cytoplasm. Since Versene, a metal- 
chelating agent, was unable to re- 
move the leukocyte zinc, it was con- 
cluded that this metal was firmly 
bound in this cell. 

In order to ascertain whether the 
zinc ion was associated with the 
enzymes alkaline and acid phos- 
phatases, concurrent analyses were 
performed on the various samples. 
Mr. Mager was able to show statis- 
tically that there was a good correla- 
tion between acid phosphatase ac- 
tivity and zinc concentration, al- 
though no conclusions could be 
drawn as to whether or not the zinc 
was bound to this enzyme in the 
lymphocytes. He was able to show, 
however, that there was no correla- 
tion between zinc and alkaline phos- 
phatase. 

It should be interesting to point 
out that the amount of zinc that 
was analyzed was in the order of 
millionths of a gram of zinc for each 
one million white cells. 


Prior to coming to Boston University 
Graduate School, Mr. Mager obtained 
a B.A, at New York University (1943) 
and a M.S. at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (1949), and for three years was 
an instructor of chemistry at Union Uni- 
versity, Albany College of Pharmacy. At 
Boston University, Mr. Mager was an 
assistant in the Department of Bio- 
chemistry; and he was also an instructor 
of chemistry at the Boston City Hospital 
School of Nursing. At present, he is asso- 
ciated with the Natick Quartermaster 
Research and Development Laboratory. 
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Twenty-five Years of the Bacon Lectures 
1927-1952 


The Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the United 
States, as the following list of titles shows, have covered many aspects of the 
constitutional theme. Apart from their value to those who heard the dis- 
tinguished lecturers, a wider audience has been reached through the publica- 
tion of nearly all the lectures in the Boston University Law Review. In addition, 
the lecture of 1927 was printed as a separate volume by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, those of 1928-1938 were privately printed at Professor Bacon’s 
personal expense, and those of 1945 and 1951 have been printed separately 
by the Boston University Press at the charge of the Bacon Fund. A volume 
containing the lectures for 1940-1950 is now in press. Unfortunately, it has 
been impossible to print those of 1946, since Dr. Flemming was unable, be- 
cause of heavy public responsibilities, to give them the revision which he 
thought necessary. —R.E.M. 


1927 
Gaspar G. Bacon, The Constitution of the United States in Some of its Fundamental 
Aspects. 

1928 

Scott Wilson, Our National Constitution: A Grant and not a Compact. 

Robert J. Peaslee, Our National Constitution: The Preamble. 

William M. Maltbie, Our National Constitution: Liberty under Law. 

Homer Albers, Our National Constitution: Provisions for the General Welfare. 
192 

Charles Warren, Presidential Declaration of Independence. 

Joseph Redlich, The World-Wide Influence of the United States Constitution. 
1930 

Gaspar G. Bacon, The Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
1931 

Harold M. Bowman, The Supreme Court’s Part in the Building of the Nation. 
1932 

George Grafton Wilson, International Law and the Constitution. 


1933 
Warren O. Ault, The American Constitution and the Liberal Movement in America, 
England, and France. 


1934 
Frederick M. Davenport, The Changing Character of Congress. 
The Growing Power of the Presidency. 
The Supreme Court Makes the Constitution March. 


1935 
James M. Beck, The Future of the Constitution. 
1936 
Howard Lee McBain, Some Aspects of Judicial Review. 
Some Proposals for Altering Judicial Review. 


1937 
Edward S. Corwin, Standpoint in Constitutional Law. 


1938 
Henry W. Anderson, The Constitution, An Expanding Chart of Government. 
1939 


No Lecture 
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Arthur N. Holcombe, Sections, Classes, and the Federal Constitution. 


1941 
Henry Steele Commager, The Nationalism of Joseph Story. 
The Conservatism of Joseph Story. 
Joseph Story—A Portrait. 


I 


2 


Allan Nevins, The Constitution, Slavery, and the Territories. 


1943 
Robert E. Cushman, Some Constitutional Problems of Civil Liberty. 


1944 
Leonard D. White, Public Administration under the Federalists. 


I 


945 
Louise Overacker, Presidential Campaign Funds. 


I 


4 
Arthur S. Flemming, Restriction on Freedom of Action of Federal Employees. 
1947 
Carl Swisher, The Post-War Constitution. 
1948 
Owen J. Roberts, American Constitutional Government: The Blueprint and the 
Structure. 


1949 
Charles Fairman, What Makes a Great Justice? Mr. Justice Bradley and the 
Supreme Court. 
1950 
Harrison Tweed, Provisions of the Constitution Concerning the Supreme Court of the 


United States. 


1951 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., How Human Rights Got Into the Constitution. 


rg 
Alpheus T. Mason, The Supreme Cour 


Group, 1930-1937. 


2 
t: Vehicle of Revealed Truth or Power 


Bacon Lecture for 1951 Reviewed 


How Human Rights Got Into the Constitution. By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. Boston 
University—The Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States. Boston: Boston University Press. 1952. ix, 81 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ALBERT R. BEIsEL, JR., Professor of Law 


How Human Rights Got Into the Con- 
stitution is the publication of Professor 
Chafee’s Bacon Lectures delivered 
at Boston University during Novem- 
ber, 1951. Except for the addition of 
bibliographical references and an 
index arranged to key with various 
sections of the Federal Constitution 
and the colonial charters and con- 
stitutions of the thirteen original 
states, the published book appears 


to follow very faithfully the lectures 
as delivered. 

The three lectures constitute the 
three chapters of the book. The first 
chapter examines the American back- 
ground of certain human rights em- 
bodied in the Federal Constitution. 
Chapter IT probes back into colonial 
and English experience to try to 
answer questions raised by the Ameri- 
can experience examined in Chapter 
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I. Chapter III deviates somewhat 
from the generality of the first two 
chapters and considers in detail the 
historical derivation of one particu- 
lar right, the human right which 
Professor Chafee considers most im- 
portant of all — habeas corpus. 
Human rights, as Professor Chafee 
reminds us, run the whole gamut 
of Constitutional rights, since every 
right — property rights as well as 
so-called personal rights — involves 
a man-to-man relationship and in 
this sense must be recognized as a 
human right. The rights — the hu- 
man rights — which Professor Cha- 
fee examines in his lectures are those 
expressly set out in the Federal Con- 
stitution to preserve what the found- 
ing fathers thought of as “the Bless- 
ings of Liberty.” These include, 
among others, the human rights em- 
bodied in the immunity of debates 
of Congress; prohibition against titles 
of nobility; prohibition against re- 
ligious tests for federal employment; 
limitation upon the suspension of 
habeas corpus; the rights which an 
individual has in criminal law ad- 
ministration: prohibition of bills of 
attainder and ex post facto laws, 
definition of treason, trial by jury, 
protection against unreasonable 
searches and seizures and self-in- 
crimination, as well as many others; 
and finally such freedoms as those of 
assembly, speech, press, and religion. 
Search for the origin of these 
human rights, which is the theme of 
these lectures, becomes intertwined 
equally with important questions of 
“why” and “Show.” Why were the 
particular human rights actually 
embodied in the original Constitu- 
tion considered at that time impor- 
tant enough to require express Con- 
stitutional statement, and why were 
other human rights omitted? Why 
were the human rights later em- 
bodied in the Bill of Rights con- 
sidered at that time important enough 
to require express Constitutional 
statement? The original Constitu- 


tion as ratified in 1789 did embody 
some of the express provisions for the 
protection of individual liberty which 
were listed above, but it did not ex- 
pressly set out what are now con- 
sidered the major protections for 
the individual against possible arbi- 
trary governmental action. As is 
well known, promises to fill this gap 
in the Constitution by later amend- 
ment proved to be a strategic and 
decisive factor in securing ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution in the state 
ratifying conventions; the Bill of 
Rights (the first eight amendments), 
proposed by the First Congress and 
made a part of our organic law in 
1791, was the fulfillment of these 
promises. 

But this is only a superficial part 
of the story. Other questions re- 
main. Why was the requirement of 
a Bill of Rights so decisive in state 
ratifying conventions? Why, in con- 
trast with English legal and political 
experience, should the American 
legislature be expressly limited in its 
legislative powers in matters affect- 
ing human rights? What experiences 
had the American colonists endured 
which led to a show of political 
strength requiring express statement 
of Constitutional protections for the 
individual against possible arbitrary 
action by their own newly-founded 
government? Was the Bill of Rights 
all-inclusive, or were possible human 
rights excluded from it? Why did not 
certain human rights appear in 
“stronger,” more explicit, less ambig- 
uous language? Answers to these 
questions would take us to the roots 
of the social and political conditions 
and possible conflicts, pressures, or 
compromises of American life during 
those times. Full and accurate knowl- 
edge concerning such facts would 
have obvious influence in our legal 
and political life today by providing 
a much-needed firm point of orienta- 
tion for legislative, judicial, and 
executive policy toward human rights. 
At an early point in his first lec- 
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ture, Professor Chafee alerts us to 
this general question of “why,” but 
his search never reveals an answer. 
One naturally would expect the pro- 
ceedings of the several official bodies 
concerned with the enactment of our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights — 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, 
the state ratifying conventions, and 
the First Congress —to provide 
ample and accurate evidence for 
answers to the questions of “why,” 
since we would expect these bodies 
to reflect in microcosm most of the 
social and political conflicts existing 
at that time. The available records 
of the proceedings of these bodies, 
however, prove to be too meagre, 
too inadequate, to answer our ques- 
tions. Moreover, Professor Chafee 
finds few concrete, supportable an- 
swers to the questions of “why” in 
any of the other material he ex- 
amines. Why, for example, the Bill 
of Rights had to be expressly written 
into our organic law remains for 
him (as for us) still a mystery. 

The engaging title of these lec- 
tures, therefore, is not inadvertent. 
Failing to find fruitful paths to the 
question of “‘why,” Professor Chafee 
concentrates on the question of 
“how.” This is the problem of 
sources. To what source can one turn 
to find human rights defined and 
spelled out in acceptable language? 
In effect, the reader is placed in the 
shoes of the draftsmen of succeeding 
years trying to write human rights 
into our law, and he asks to what 
sources could they turn back to for 
help and inspiration in their tasks 
of draftsmanship. Attention there- 
fore is directed primarily to the 
various documents and instruments 
in which human rights had found 
legal or political expression before 
the enactment of our Constitution; 
the interest is principally that of 
the legal historian; and the method 
amounts,” as Professor Chafee says, 
“to studying history backward.” 


Painstakingly, Professor Chafee 
has collected, carefully examined 
and compared numerous legal docu- 
ments in which the victories for 
human rights have been recorded and 
political instruments in which they 
have received effective expression. 
Skillfully, he has solved one of the 
major problems of source, namely, 
that of relating the various docu- 
ments to one another in the chain of 
time. Moving backward from the 
period 1787-1791, he examines the 
Ordinance of 1787, the Declaration 
of Independence, certain state papers 
of 1774, early state constitutional 
provisions, colonial charters, and 
finally English experience symbol- 
ized largely by the Petition of Right, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Magna 
Charta. His treatment generally of 
English sources is cursory, because 
of the limitations of time. However, 
in Chapter III, he selects the partic- 
ularly important right of habeas 
corpus for thorough examination, 
giving us one of the best historical 
expositions of this right with which 
this reviewer is familiar. This chapter 
of the book, although organically 
related to the whole, can stand apart 
from Chapters I and II, and has 
been printed separately elsewhere 
(32 Boston University Law Review 143 
[1952]). 

This story of the sources of our 
Constitutional provisions dealing 
with human rights has been inter- 
estingly told. Wit and anecdote 
liven what otherwise might seem dull 
legal exposition. By publishing the 
lectures virtually as prepared for 
oral delivery, Professor Chafee has 
preserved for the reader much of 
their charm. His simple style of de- 
livery, almost conversational, turned 
for the understanding of those that 
listen, proves also to be very effective 
for those that read. Anyone inter- 
ested in our Constitutional history 
cannot fail to obtain both pleasure 
and profit from reading this book. 
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Graduate Students, Deferment, and the 
Military Obligation 
Irvinc C. WuitTemore* 
Professor of Human Relations in Industry 


HE CLIMATE of opinion in Wash- 
fe respecting the military 
obligations of college graduates is 
stormy. This brief account is an 
effort to describe the present situa- 
tion and to forecast what may lie in 
store for graduate students who 
have not yet undergone a period of 
service in the armed forces. 

It has unquestionably been the in- 
tent of Congress that, except in very 
unusual circumstances, all acceptable 
males of military age should serve a 
minimum of two years in the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force of the United 
States. To sustain a military force 
with a total strength of 3,500,000 
requires annual replacements of over 
a million, even when it is assumed 
that hundreds of thousands will 
make a career of military life, an 
assumption certainly not too low. 
The number of young men reaching 
the age of military liability (1814) 
under present law and regulations is 
close to one million annually, but 
the experience of the Selective Ser- 
vice System makes it clear that a 
60 per cent realization of eligibles 
for duty is high. At least 40 per cent 
are incapacitated, physically or men- 
tally, or entitled to deferment for 
one reason or another. It follows 
that, under present circumstances, 
the annual crop of young men falls 
some 400,000 short of estimated 
requirements. The pool built up 
between the close of World War II 
and the outbreak of the Korean ag- 


*Professor Whittemore returned at the be- 
ginning of the academic year 1953-54 from a 
20 months’ assignment as executive secretary, 
Scientific Advisory Committees, Selective 
Service System. 


gression has been sufficient thus far 
to make up the difference, but it will 
reach a state of practical exhaustion 
in all probability by the summer of 
1954- 

It is thus readily understandable 
why the Director of Selective Service, 
General Lewis B. Hershey, charged 
as he is with the responsibility of 
maintaining the armed forces at re- 
quired strengths, should look with 
longing toward any source from 
which additional personnel might be 
drawn. The reservoir of some 200,000 
in the colleges and universities, de- 
ferred to carry on a program of 
study, appears attractive. 


O* THE OTHER HAND, research 
recently completed by the 
National Research Council indi- 
cates that Russia is now producing 
about half again as many trained 
engineers and scientists as are gradu- 
ated in the United States, and three 
times as many supporting techni- 
cians (laboratory assistants, drafts- 
men, etc.). These numbers are ex- 
clusive of the Russian atomic energy 
program, the figures for trainees in 
which are unknown but may equal 
the entire U. S. production of “ex- 
perts.” Since the principal advan- 
tage enjoyed over the communists 
by the Western World lies in the 
area of invention, technology, and 
productive capacity rather than in 
manpower, the problem presented 
the responsible governmental au- 
thorities in Washington is not easy 
of solution. 

It is the contention of many that 
the colleges and universities should 
look to veterans rather than non- 
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veterans for recruiting the educated 
scientific and productive forces of 
the country in the necessary num- 
bers. Now and in the near future the 
pressures to modify or even eliminate 
the student deferment program are 
very great. The members of local 
boards of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, under the influence of com- 
munity attitudes that cry for uni- 
formity of treatment for, all regis- 
trants, are becoming increasingly 
disinclined to defer students in- 
definitely, especially in esoteric fields 
of interest. They look with jaun- 
diced eye on graduate students who 
have already had the advantage of 
four or more years in college. 

While the realization that our de- 
fensive strength depends on a con- 
tinuing supply of highly educated 
men is widespread, the pressure to 
maintain our armed forces at least 
at present strengths leads most lay- 
meni to the conviction that we cannot 
afford to defer indefinitely for gradu- 
ate study any who have not fulfilled 
their military obligation except the 
most extraordinarily gifted men. 
According to this view dependence 
in educational recruitment must rest 
mainly on returning veterans. 


ROM 1950 to the present year it 
has been possible to qualify for 
deferment in graduate schools by 
attaining a score of 75 on the Selec- 
tive Service College Qualification 
Test or by standing in the upper 
half of one’s (male students only) 
undergraduate class in the senior 
year. On these criteria approxi- 
mately two-thirds of college gradu- 
ates are eligible. This proportion is 
unrealistic. Only about a quarter of 
college graduating classes are in 
mind, temperament, and _ special 
abilities suited to advanced work on 
the graduate level, and acceptable 
to the colleges and universities. 
In 1953 the Scientific Advisory 
Committees of the Selective Service 
System recommended to the Direc- 


tor that the standards of eligibility 
for graduate students be raised to a 
minimum SSCQT score of 80, or a 
standing in the upper quarter of the 
senior class. The Director approved 
the recommendation and sent it to 
the Manpower Committee of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which, after due deliberation, for- 
warded it to the White House. Al- 
though experience has proved that 
it is dangerous to predict the form 
and timing of executive action, in 
September 1953 an executive order 
promulgating the new standards was 
confidently awaited in the near 
future. 


Although a raising of the stand- 
ards for graduate deferment may be 
expected to meet in part the ob- 
jections of local board members who 
have considered the present program 
lax, it does not follow that requests 
for deferment will henceforth be 
granted automatically. The conflict 
of opinion as to the necessity and 
fairness of the student deferment 
program continues. 


Although a fact, it does not seem 
to be generally understood that 
when a registrant is deferred as a 
student his liability for induction is 
thereby extended to age 35 instead 
of terminating at 26. All graduate 
students should be aware of this 
provision of law when planning their 
careers. 


F AN INSTRUCTOR believes that a 
I student is one of the “excep- 
tionally gifted’ persons who should 
be deferred from military service be- 
yond an undergraduate program, he 
must exert extraordinary efforts to 
present an air-tight case to the local 
board. Appeal procedures exist, but 
no appeal board may act on any in- 
formation which has not been pre- 
sented to the local board; hence to 
attempt intervention at appeal levels 
with additional material bearing 
on a case is a waste of time. All 
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efforts should concentrate on the 
local board. 

Professors as a class, preoccupied 
with the importance of their own 
field of specialization and the con- 
cerns of those preparing to follow it, 
are prone to assume that their mere 
statement of the importance of a 
student’s activities to the national 
health, safety, and interest is enough 
to assure deferment. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the 
responsibility for determining the 
eligibility of a registrant for defer- 
ment is not the professor’s, but the 
local board member’s. The professor 
is limited to providing pertinent 
information. No other explanation 
than a failure to understand this as a 
fact will account for the notoriously 
fragmentary and ineffective state- 
ments which academic people seem 
habitually to prepare for the use of 
local boards. A good statement 
should include what the student is 
doing, its relation to national de- 
fense, why he is “irreplaceable,” 
what the shortages of manpower are 


in the field, what his standing is 
relative to others in training and 
experience, how many others are 
similarly occupied, etc., etc. The 
longer and more complete the state- 
ment is, the easier becomes the task 
of a local board in making the appro- 
priate decision. In a forthcoming 
article in the AAUP Bulletin will ap- 
pear an expanded account of these 
considerations with an array of 40 
or so questions about a graduate 
student, the answers to which are 
significant in determining his eligi- 
bility for deferment. If suitable 
action is to be expected, it is impossi- 
ble to be too specific and objective 
in preparing such a statement. 

If the academic world will inform 
itself of the nature of the national 
manpower problem, both militarily 
and in terms of research and de- 
velopment, and will act painstaking- 
ly rather than authoritatively on 
matters of deferment, the nation 
may yet reach a solution of where 
our best minds should be utilized. 

It is later than we think. 


Additions to Library Resources 


We list below some recent accessions 
to the Library of the School of Theology. 


Baudrillart, Alfred. Dictionnaire 
@ histoire et de géographie eccléstastiques. 
Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1912-. Anew 
French encyclopedia begun in 1912 
and now in its twelfth volume, but 
only in the middle of the letter C! 
The Library will continue receiving 
the parts of this work as they appear. 
Excellent current bibliographies are 
appended to most of the articles. 

Cabrol, Fernand, and Henri Le- 
clercq. Dictionnaire darchéologie chré- 
tienne et de liturgie. Paris: Letouzey et 
Ané, 1907-. This encyclopedia is not 
yet complete, although 29 volumes 
have appeared. It is an excellent 


source for illustrations and bibliogra- 
phies of primitive Christian art, 
architecture, and liturgy. 

Collier's Encyclopedia. New York: 
P. F. Collier & Son, 1952. A popular 
American encyclopedia with recent 
articles by Professor Brightman and 
many other contemporary philoso- 
phers and religious leaders. 

Freedman, H., ed. Midrash Rabbah. 
London: Soncino Press, 1939-51. An 
English edition of the Midrash or 
commentary on the Pentateuch and 
the Five Scrolls. 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart. 2. Aufl. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927- 
31. A famous German encyclopedia 
of theology and church history. 

J-E.N. 
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The Special Program for Government 
Employees— First Appraisal* 


Troy R. WESTMEYER 


AST FEBRUARY a new program 
for specialized adult education 
was inaugurated at Boston Univer- 
sity. Developed in cooperation with 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School, the 
Special Program was established 
to provide instruction which men 
and women in government service 
believed would help them in their 
work. The instruction had to meet 
the requirements both of workers 
who were college graduates and of 
non-graduates as well. Since degree 
credit was not to be awarded, there 
was almost unlimited flexibility in 
determining course content. 

The first courses of the Special 
Program began during the week of 
February 16 and ran for seven 
weeks with a total of ten and one- 
half hours of instruction. Advance 
estimates, thought to be optimistic, 
set total enrollment at seventy-five 
distributed evenly among the three 
classes. The registration total, how- 
ever, reached 164, and 151 of this 
number attended at least five of the 
seven class meetings and were award- 
ed certificates. 

Since the courses were somewhat 
experimental, it seemed advisable 
to discover the reactions of the 
students and the instructors which 
would aid in appraising the initial 
course offerings. The Committee 
of the Federal Personnel Council 
and the Boston University Institute 
of Public Service developed a ques- 
tionnaire to aid in the appraisal. At 
the last session of each class the 


*For the original announcement of this 
program, see the JouRNAL for January, 1953, 
p. 113. 
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questionnaire was distributed to 
each student with the request that he 
complete it and deposit it in a locked 
box at the close of the session. In 
oral instructions to the students and 
on each questionnaire, it was em- 
phasized that the form was not to 
be signed. 

From the three courses 118 ques- 
tionnaires were filled out and turned 
in. Their analysis revealed a good 
many complimentary things about 
the program as well as some criticism, 
both of which were helpful in direct- 
ing the development of additional 
courses. 


‘a TRAINING of some sort was 
thought necessary by these gov- 
ernment employees was demon- 
strated by answers to the question, 
Should this type of training be expanded to 
include additional courses? Yes was the 
answer indicated by 104 students, 
while only nine checked No. Indicat- 
ing consistency on this point, 99 
students said they would like to at- 
tend additional courses of this type, 
and six said they would not. On the 
basis of the answers given, indication 
was clear that there was a need for 
this specialized adult education that 
could be provided through the 
auspices of Boston University. 
Although all but a few of the 
students were government workers, 
it was not known when they were 
taking these courses at what level of 
responsibility their jobs were. Salaries 
provide at least a rough measure of 
job responsibility; and a count 
showed that half the students re- 
ceived $4,000 or less, 35 percent 
earned between $4,000 and $6,000, 
and 15 percent were bracketed above 
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$6,000. This information empha- 
sized the difficulty of making the 
course content helpful to students 
having positions with comparatively 
minor responsibility and at the same 
time of meeting the needs of those 
whose positions demanded different 
and greater responsibility. This wide 
range in the position level of students 
in the same classes made it necessary 
for the course supervisors to present 
material of general appeal, and the 
fact that so little criticism was re- 
ported provides good indication of 
their teaching skill. It would have 
been easier, however, and probably 
more helpful to the students, if the 
instruction had been focused upon a 
particular level. Thus, subsequent 
course offerings will be directed to 
specific levels of positions, designed 
to assist employees in each general 
level of position responsibility. 

Also revealed by the questionnaire 
is the fact that many government 
workers are willing to spend their 
own time and money to add to their 
ability to do their present work bet- 
ter or to advance in positions of 
greater responsibility in the same 
type of work. Eighty-five percent of 
the students stated that their work 
experience was in the areas covered 
by each of the courses. 

Further emphasis upon the desire 
of these employees to do their work 
better is contained in their answers to 
the question relating to the matter of 
credit toward college degrees. Since 
no college credit was granted for 
completion of these courses, the 
students were asked if they would re- 
fuse to attend subsequent courses 
without degree credit. Only seven 
percent said they would not take 
additional courses unless they could 
earn credit toward a degree. 

The acid test of the worthwhile- 
ness of the new program would seem 
to have been made by the question 
which asked, Do you feel you received 
your money’s worth from the course just 
completed? Eighty-two percent of the 


students answered that they had re- 
ceived full value from the course. 

Without doubt the aim is to have 
every student in every course feel 
that he has received his money’s 
worth, but the students’ opinion in 
this regard is seldom checked. Those 
concerned with the planning and 
presentation of the courses of the 
Special Program are now striving to 
make subsequent course offerings of 
maximum value to an even larger 
percentage of students. 

Other items in the questionnaire 
were devoted to matters largely ad- 
ministrative in nature. In general 
the students indicated that seven 
meetings each of one and one-half 
hours duration beginning at 6:30 
P.M. were satisfactory. Registration 
at the time of the first class met with 
their approval, too, provided that 
presentation by the supervisor was 
not unduly delayed. 

Nearly all students rated their 
classroom instruction either excellent 
or good. Some wrote that classes of 
limited size would permit use of class 
discussion to a greater extent and 
that this would add to the value of 
the course. More than half the 
students said they preferred the 
straight lecture method of presenta- 
tion no matter what size the class 
might be. Use of visual aids by the 
individual presenting the material 
was pointed out as being particularly 
helpful, and several students com- 
mented that distribution of mimeo- 
graphed outlines prior to the class 
session added to the learning process. 
Guest lecturers were particularly 
well received, and additional use of 
such speakers was recommended. 


NALYSIS OF THE questionnaires 

was, on the whole, gratifying to 
those who aided in developing and 
presenting the first course offerings 
in the Special Program. More im- 
portant, however, was the indication 
that additional courses would be 
welcomed, together with suggestions 


that would make them more valu- 
able. The Committee from the Bos- 
ton Chapter of the Federal Personnel 
Council met frequently throughout 
the Summer to work out course 
offerings for the Autumn term. The 
Chairman, Lyman Hayes, reported 
upon the Committee’s progress to the 
Executive and General Meetings of 
the Council and sought further ad- 
vice from this group. Their sug- 
gestions together with results from 
the student questionnaires were used 
as a basis for setting up a proposed 
Fall program of courses. This pro- 
posal was circularized among the 
various Federal Agencies and 
brought numerous suggestions and 
comments. 

Of inestimable value was the 
assistance provided by the members 
of the Advisory Council of the Spe- 
cial Program. Not only did these 
men make valuable suggestions them- 
selves, but they also directed at- 
tention to other individuals and 
sources of information which other- 
wise would have been neglected. 
One member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil, Albert W. Riggs, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was appointed 
by the New York Chapter of the 
Federal Personnel Council to chair 
a committee to work out a similar 
program of courses to be offered 
through New York University. 


Aucust the Committee met 
with the Executive Secretary of 
the Institute and the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the United States Department 
of Agriculture Graduate School, and 
on the basis of the information from 
the several polls decided upon a 
program of four courses to be given 
beginning on October 26. 

Courses scheduled for the Fall 
semester include: Government Re- 
port Writing, Effective Supervision 
of Personnel, Principles and Tech- 
niques of Organization and Methods 
Work, and Federal Personnel Pro- 
cedure. As a result of the experience 


and student reaction from the first 
series of courses, it was decided to 
restrict the size of the new classes so 
that it would be possible to make 
more effective use of class discussion 
in the learning process. This also 
will enable the instructors to use 
more case material in their pre- 
sentations and to include current 
problems that could not readily be 
included in a more formal type of 
presentation. 

All the planning and development 
of the Special Program would be of 
little value if it were not possible to 
secure as supervisors for the courses 
men who are familiar with the opera- 
tion and problems peculiar to govern- 
ment and able to present material to 
students in a manner that will 
facilitate learning. Mr. Robert Palm- 
er, Chief of Classification, U. S. 
Civil Service, Region 1, and Mr. 
Walter W. Mode, Regional Execu- 
tive Assistant, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Boston, 
were supervisors in the Spring course 
offerings and are scheduled again 
for the Fall term. After his gradua- 
tion from Hamilton College, Mr. 
Palmer did graduate work in Public 
Administration at Syracuse Univer- 
sity and then earned an LL.B. at 
Boston University. Mr. Mode com- 
pleted his training at the University 
of Minnesota, where he obtained a 
Master’s degree in Public Adminis- 
tration. 

The two supervisors new to the 
program this Fall are Dr. David 
Barkley and Professor Richard Beal. 
Dr. Barkley earned his first Ph.D. in 
philosophy at the University of 
Southern California and now is 
completing a second at Harvard in 
the field of Public Administration. 
He has been Training Specialist for 
the national office of the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance program 
and has held other administrative 
posts in government both in the 
United States and abroad. Professor 
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Boston University Books Reviewed 


Religion and Economic Responsibility. By WALTER GEORGE MUELDER. New York: 


The Deanship of Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology is widely re- 
garded as the most commanding 
position of intellectual authority in 
the American Methodist Church. 
An opportunity to lecture for the 
Lowell Institute attests the lecturer’s 
high repute as scholar and thinker. 
Both these honors have come to 
Walter Muelder, and this book 
demonstrates how rightly. 

Religion stands first in the title, 
and it suffuses the text. The principal 
subject-matter, however, is in the 
economic field. That is to say, the 
work serves rather as a treatment of 
economics for the religionist than as 
one of religion for the economist. 
Economic life in general, the prob- 
lems of the worker and of manage- 
ment, collective bargaining, prop- 
erty, and world economy all are 
examined in detail and subjected to 
evaluation in terms of religious con- 
viction and commitment. An added 
chapter, not part of the Lowell In- 
stitute series, provides a penetrating 
criticism of the irreligious and in- 
humane economics of Soviet Marx- 
ism. 

The essential point of view, as one 
might expect from an inheritor of 
Bowne and a student under Bright- 
man, is personalistic. Material con- 
siderations are shown to yield to 
personal values and_ psychological 
factors, not only in ideal estimate but 
also in the facts of life. Both the em- 
ployer and the employee, for ex- 
ample, are seen to be governed by 
many motives other than the size 
of profits or of the paycheck. Simi- 
larly, the monolithic state, however 
efficient it may appear as a mech- 
anism, is repudiated because it does 
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irreparable damage to human values. 

Dean Muelder carefully avoids the 
trap into which many exponents of 
the “social gospel” have fallen, in 
supposing that moral solutions of 
technical problems are easy to find, 
and therefore that the Church is 
qualified to prescribe with assurance 
the correct details of procedure in 
our economic society. He _ insists 
rather upon the religious individu- 
al’s acceptance of his own responsi- 
bility in economics and religion alike, 
and upon his finding and living his 
own answers in his own vocation. 

The author’s reading has been 
wide yet wisely selective, the docu- 
mentation is extensive and careful, 
and much useful material, not as 
well known as it should be, is made 
available to the reader. One notable 
example is the series of case studies of 
Causes of Industrial Peace under Col- 
lective Bargaining issued by the Na- 
tional Planning Association. The 
Soviet chapter, too, includes a num- 
ber of highly significant citations 
which convict the Russian leaders 
out of their own mouths. 

One question of accuracy of es- 
timate arises. Speaking of the papal 
encyclicals on labor, Dr. Muelder 
observes, ‘‘What this Catholic theory 
of property lacks is a critical modern 
doctrine of property for power.” This 
surely is less than fair to the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno of Pius XI, which not 
only refers to the “accumulation of 
power” as “the characteristic note 
of the modern economic order,” but 
also recognizes that “despotic eco- 
nomic domination is concentrated in 
the hands of a few, and... those few 
are frequently not the owners, but 
only the trustees and directors of 
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invested funds, who administer them 
at their own good pleasure”; and, 
with reference to the control of 
credit, “grasping, as it were, in their 
hands the very soul of production, 
so that no one dares breathe against 
their will.” 

Instrumentally, one is moved to 
remark that Dr. Muelder writes so 
capably himself that he need not 
quote others quite so much as he 
does: especially when the quotation 
serves not to exhibit a particular 
point of view, but only to carry for- 
ward the author’s own argument. 


And one notes with regret that the 
proof-reading has been less than 
worthy of a house of the stature of 
Scribner’s: ¢g., ‘“Thesolonian” for 
“Thessalonians,” ‘“‘route’” for the 
verb “rout,” “Sysyphus” for “‘Sisy- 
phus,” and (most upsetting to a 
San Franciscan) ‘‘Zellerback” once 
for “‘Zellerbach.” 

But these are minor cavils. For 
the total product there can be only 
admiration, and to the position 
maintained there is this reviewer’s 
cordial assent. 


Special Program 
‘from 
Beal, who is a member of the Boston 
University College of Liberal Arts 
faculty, has had administrative ex- 
perience with the Bureau of Person- 
nel of the Navy Department. 

Future plans for the Special Pro- 
gram include at least one additional 
series of courses to be given during 
the 1953-1954 school year. The 
nature of these courses will depend 
upon the needs and requests of the 
government employees. The Com- 
mittee of the Federal Personnel 
Council is continuing in its efforts to 
discover the type of training which 


the workers want and then to de- J 


velop the course and to locate a 
well-qualified supervisor. It is likely 
that one or more courses designed 
especially for state and local govern- 


ment employees will be included in J 


the next course series. In an educa- 
tional program as dynamic as this, 
it is almost impossible to set up a 
schedule more than a few weeks 
ahead of the date of the first class. 
The administrative and related prob- 
lems which result from such a speed- 
up in programming are more than 
compensated for by benefits derived 
by those whom the Special Program 
serves. 


Lessing On Research—The Statement 
Located 


Dr. Erich G. Budde, Associate Professor of German, writes as follows: 

“The statement quoted [in the September JourNAL, p. 16] is from a 
little book entitled Eine Duplik, which Lessing wrote in 1778 in partial refu- 
tation of attacks on his religious-philosophical essays by orthodox Christian 
theologians, in this instance by the Wolfenbiittel Superintendent Johann 
Heinrich Ress, to whom this book was addressed. The subsequent appearance 
of yet another adversary, Hamburg Pastor Melchior Goeze, finally led Les- 


sing to write Nathan der Weise, a magnificent hymn of tolerance and humani- 
tarianism.” 


